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A TURKISH LEGEND. 
A certain Pasha, dead five thousand years, 
Once from his harem fied in sudden tears, 


And had this sentence on the city’s gate 
Deeply engraven, ‘‘ Only God is great.” 


So these four words above the city’s noise, 
Hung like the accents of an angel’s voice ; 


And evermore, from the high barbacan, 
Saluted each returning caravan. 


Lost is that city’s glory. Every gust 
Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown Pasha’s dust. 


And all is ruin—save one wrinkled gate 
Whereon is written, ‘“ Only God is great !” 
—T. B. Aldrich. 


AN INVITATION TO REPRINT. 

Mr. Eprror:—Just when I most needed the truth 
therein presented, my attention was directed to an 
article in one of our old publications, which was print- 
ed in Putney, Vt., just before the dispersion of the 
Community by persecution. It has.a tone of trium- 
phant faith which was no doubt bestowed on those 
who stood for the truth of the new covenant, in or- 
der to prepare them for the fire through which they 
were called to pass soon after. Many years later, 
when Christian Communism, as illustrated by the 
Oneida Community, demanded a solution and a 
choice of destiny on my part, the great question 
with me was, “ Have La right to receive doctrines so 
revolutionary on a mere perception of their fitness 
and good effects, and without waiting the further 
evidence of well substantiated miracles ?” I have no 
doubt that I have many personal friends who are 
now reading the CracuLaR and are agitating the 
same question, and I would like to help them by 
showing the answer which came to me in a way to 
remove all doubt. It came as a blessed relief to a 
heart crushed by a sense of responsibility which 
could only be answered by God in the saying of 
Christ, ‘Greater works than these shall ye do, be- 
cause I go to my Father.” 


The new miracles could not mean any physical 
wonders, for, by raising the dead Christ had exhaust- 
ed the possibilities of thatsort. The greater work then 
must mean making men good by the power of truth. 
Finding on personal acquaintance that the Oneida 
Community had excelled the sects in this, I judged 
that I might justly believe that they represented the 
mind of God just as much more perfectly as they 
were more successtul in making men good, which is 
the real end of all the material works of God. Let 
us thenstand or fall by this genuine test of merit. 


The article to which I refer is in The Spiritual 
Magazine of Nov. ist, 1847, and is entitled “The 
Greater Miracle.” Though penned so long ago, it has 
the freshness of that truth which must be ever rel- 
ished by those who hunger for righteousness, Will 
you serve us by publishing the article, that it may 


speak for itself in adjusting our influence to our 
mission ? L. B. 
Oneida, June 16, 1866. 





[The following is the article whose reproduction is 
requested by our correspondent above :] 


THE GREATER MIRACLE. 
N accordance with the centralizing principle 
to which we often advert, we should re- 
member that it is God’s first object to nourish 
the faith of the church, and not to convince 
the world. We should not let any desire 
to convince the world that the kingdom of 
God is come, withdraw our attention from the 
evidence within us, to things which come with 
outward observation. We should never look 
to unbelievers for sympathy, for the backing 
up of our confession. The habit of casting 
in our minds what they will say, of trying the 
operation of evidence by assuming the attitude 
of unbelief, is pernicious to our own faith. 
We should be single-eyed, and hear for our- 
selves. And how does God feed our faith 
who have made confession of his power? 
Not chiefly with outward manifestations, 
which indeed are signs to to them that be- 
lieve not. We see his power in moral mira- 
gles, in spiritual changes, in daily providences 
—in a kingdom within. 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, that he that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also ; and greater 
works than these shall he do, because I go unto 
my Father.” He had commanded the waves 
of the sea, and they obeyed him. He had 
called Lazarus from the grave. What great- 
er works than these were his disciples to do 
after his ascension? They must have been 
miracles on mind and character. And it is 
apparent in the New Testament that the power 
of Christ in the post-pentecostal church was less 
conspicuous in external performances, but far 
more so in moral supremacy, than during his 
personal ministry. In all his previous‘career, 
what had he done compared with the trans- 
actions on the day of Pentecost, when the 
rushing of the Spirit like a mighty wind, trans 
formed his apostles, and they by their word 
brought his crucifiers to his feet? Three 
thousand souls were added to his church in 
Jerusalem, the theater of his recent disgrace. 
Stout men were “‘ pricked in their hearts.” 
What a prostration of will, what a captivation 
of the feelings was there on that occasion ! 
Men who had known his miracles, and wonders 
and signs, and yet crucified him, now yielded 
to his unlearned disciples. How was human 
nature completely revolutionized ;—“ they had 
all things common”’—a condition quite imprac- 





ticable after much endeavor, by a selfish world. 





Paul’s conversion on the plain of Damas- 
cus, was another stroke of power, exceeding 
all the miracles which Christ wrought in the 
flesh. His persecutor was made his advocate, 
and the zealand talent which made Paul fore- 
most in persecuting, now made him the strong- 
est auxiliary of Christ. His subsequent min- 
istry abounds in these “ greater works.”— 
Though God wrought special miracles by his 
hands, he approved himself a minister of God 
by other manifestations—‘ in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, 
in watchings, in fastings; by pureness, by 
knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the 
word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
armor of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left, by honor and dishonor, by evil re. 
portand good report; as deceivers, and yet 
true; as unknown, and yet well known ; as 
dying, and behold, we live ; as chastened, and 
not killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, yet possessing all things.” Nothing 
but omnipotence could sustain him through 
all this vicissitude of experience. In one case 
Paul claimed the power of God by evidence 
which the world would think proved the very 
contrary. He was worried by a thorn in the 
flesh ; he prayed three times that it might de- 
part from him ; then he was buffeted with de- 
nial! What could be more mortifying? Yet 
Paul gloried in this affair, because the power 
of Christ rested on him the more for his in- 
firmity, and his strength was made perfect in 
weakness. It takes more power to bear some 
evils, than we should need to resist them. 


Christ’s victory over temptation in the wil- 
derness, was a far greater work than the mira- 
cles which afterwards attracted the wondering 
multitude. When he had fasted forty days, 
and was hungry, it was a greater display of 
omnipotence to quiet himself, and wait 
patiently on the will of God, than it would have 
been to have grasped the power, doubtless 
within his reach, and caused the stones to be 
made bread. He resisted a strong temptation 
to premature action. He achieved the con- 
quest of himself, of his ambition, his desires ; 
and this was more than to cast himself down 
from the temple in the pride of his power, or 
convert stones into bread for his necessity. 
And was it not a greater work, infinitely so, 
for Christ to hang on the cross in the sight of 
a mocking world, than to have called his 
twelve legions of angels, and spared himself 
the derision of those who said, “ He saved 
others ; himself he cannot save ?”’ 
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On manifestations of this superior kind is 
our faith built up. The external tokens of 
God’s power among us, are not wanting ; but 
these are the weakest line of our defence.— 
On the moral field the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing to the heart and intellect that can appre- 
ciate the “‘ greater works” of faith. 

The position of this body, in its character 
and relations, is a miracle for study ; and we 
could not well exhaust the theme. See if it 
has not approved itself the servant of God by 
all the credentials of Paul. Stripes and im- 
prisonments have not come yet, but they im- 
pend—and not a heart quails. And do not 
our hearts tell us that we “love not our lives 
unto death,’ should enmity be excited to the 
desperation of murder ? 

The concentration of interest, of will, of af- 
fection, in this body, demonstrates the presence 
of a moral magnet of inconceivable strength. 
Every kind of character has succumbed to its 
power. Iron wills have broken ; excessive self- 
esteem has bowed ; acquisitiveness has opened 
its hand; the affections have withdrawn their 
strength from every attraction without, and gath- 
ered within the charmed circle. The resistance 
of nature in many cases was tremendous. How 
often have we seen passion exasperated to the 
pitch of insanity, in the last agony of cruci- 
fixion—the last strain upon its attachments ; 
but the inflexibility of truth conquers—the 
central attraction prevails, and immediately 
rapture illumes the countenance where the 
blackness of despair was brooding. This pro- 
cess has been repeated till all its phenomena 
are familiar, and we are able to calculate re- 
sults with precision. We see continually 
earthly adhesions severed, without any force 
but the operation of truth. Inexorable truth 
is the tyrant here—attractive truth is the mag- 
netism here. 

The gravitation of hearts is irresistible.— 
Our daily intercourse is rapidly condensing 
life, and intensifying the power of love. All 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor 
and evil-speaking, are put away. Private 
tastes are all offered up on the altar of univer- 
sal love. Our senses perceive a jar or dis- 
cord with increasing acuteness, and perfection 
must be the result of the revolution of our so- 
cial machinery. It turns out daily miracles. 

But there is one miracle that the world gives 
us credit for, which we cannot arrogate to our- 
selves ; and that is, the combination of peace 
and licentiousness. Licentiousness and quar- 
reling are as inseparable as tear and guilt; 
and with all our power, we cannot sunder what 
God has joined together in these two cases. 
‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but 
the righteous are bold as alion.” Are we not 
a miracle to ourselves, that when all hell is stir- 
red to dous harm, we are not only trustful and 
calm, but light-hearted and merry ? 


“ The rude wintry wind idly raves round our 
dwelling, 

And the roar of the linn on the night-breeze 
is swelling; 

Then so merrily we sing as the storm rattles 
o’er us, 

Till the dear shealing ring with the light 

lilting chorus.” 





We are forgetting the taste of fear. How 
can we be taken by surprise? With the flash 
of thought our hearts fall back on the resource 
that never fails—the omnipotent God whom we 
serve. The fatalism of the Turk, the philoso- 
phy of the stoic, has never attained the passiv- 
ity that we show. 

A miraculous instinct every day shapes our 
ends ; we sée the direction of the current, and 
every thing sets that way ; our smallest affairs 
are foreordained, conspiring to the general ef- 
fect. We fire, and expect to hit the centre of 
the mark. How often the ringing shout an- 
nounces the unerring aim. 

There is a mind and will in this Community 
that would certainly have resisted any domina- 
tion less than the power of truth. Say thata 
master mind is at the head. He must be a 
magician indeed, if without any weapon but 
the wand of his word, he had reduced the in- 
telligence, the pride, the natural independence 
of this company, to its present subordination. 
We may boldly challenge phrenoldgy to select 
from this whole town an equal number of heads 
so ‘mpracticable to the purposes of an impostor. 
Let the world ascribe this miracle to human 
genius. We are too incredulous; it is more 
rational to believe in the supernatural. 

The pall of the of fear death which overspreads 
all the world, is removed from our abode. We 
are all conscious of the fact, by whatever means 
it has come about, and it is having a tremendous 
influence upon our character. Strength, am- 
bition, hope, have ten times the chance to flour- 
ish. Healthy megriment is not checked by 
the ghostly spectre. Our happiness never 
feels its chill. Age does not rest on its oars 
and wait for it, but wends back as fast as pos- 
sible to immortal youth. ‘ To be prepared 
for death,”’ never enters our heads : and a vis- 
itor from some sphere where it is not known, 
might go in and out with us ever so long, and 
not have his curiosity excited about this point 
in human destiny. In all this are we not a 
miracle to ourselves ? 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. P. NOYES. 


BY HER DAUGHTER, H. H. 8. 
Il. 

RS. NOYES was not a Woman’s Rights 

woman in the popular sense of that term, 
but the elevation of her sex was a prayer and a 
prophecy in her heart long before the present agi- 
tation. Born in common life, 86 years ago, in 
Vermont, then a new country, she was accus- 
tomed when young to the distaff and the loom and 
many homely duties that few girls now know any- 
thing about. With a passionate fondness for 
reading, she had but few books. I have heard her 
tell what a mine of happiness a new book was to 
her; how her father bought her Burgh’s “ Dig- 
nity of Human Nature,” and how she read it 
through and through for want of any other read- 
ing. To get a sheet of writing paper was one 
of her girlish delights. She had little chance to 
go to school, as she was her mother’s oldest, and 
her mother was a mere girl herself ( but sixteen 
when she was married), and the little ones coming 
fast. All these checks only increased my moth- 
er’s thirst for knowledge, and she began early to 





think of woman’s better destiny. When the 
spinning jennies were introduced into this coun- 
try, near the beginning of this century, she saw 
in them the promise of woman’s redemption. 
Some believed the new machinery would dis- 
charge women from spinning and weaving only to 
make them more frivolous ; but she trusted in 
God that he had something better to set them 
about. She was thrilled with hope and inexpress- 
ible emotion. Soon she began to hear of temale 
prayer meetings and benevolent societies. Sun- 
day schools were started, and Bible and mission- 
ary societies formed, and a great moral machin- 
ery set in motion, as new as the cotton-factory 
system, in which women were co-workers with 
men. In later times the sewing-machine was to 
her again the prophecy of woman’s expansion— 
God’s call to her to come up higher. 

She was ambitious for woman, not that she 
should attain equality of position with man, but 
that she should have time redeemed from care 
and frivolities for self-improvement, and so be- 
come a better companion for man and a better 
mother to his children. I think she did not 
have much affinity for the popular Woman’s 
Rights Reform, because it had in it more or 
less of the spirit of rebellion against man. She 
reverenced man. She taught the young women 
to “ love their husbands, to love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, 
obedient to their own husbands ;” and this 
describes her own domestic character. Her 
husband was a man of the world, and in her 
deepest life she was espoused to Christ, but she 
was a model of all that is respectful and be- 
coming in a wife, and her children grew up 
in a home of peace and order. My father’s 
life was in business and literature and pol- 
itics more than in religion, but he had a pro- 
found respect for my mother’s religion and 
gave her unlimited influence over his children. 
She enjoyed her motherhood—was like the 
Jewish women in her desire for children—the 
ninth was as welcome as the first. Young 
mothers of this generation have sometimes won- 
dered to hear her say that she coveted every 
child she had. Her husband was generous in 
getting her all the help she wanted. She was 
master of her situation in having good govern- 
ment, and her nursery was a garden where she 
was always delighted with the phenomena of 
growth, and the fruits of her own busy culture. 

Her independence manifested itself in other 
directions, than toward man; to the high tyr- 
anny of tashion, she was always rebellious. She 
would be odd rather than subservient to whimsi- 
cal changes. The stupendous folly of hooped skirts 
was an occasion inher mind for a national fast, 
and she would have despised herself as bowing 
down to “the image that Nebuchadnezzar the king 
had set up,” could she have been persuaded to 
wear them. So of many other fashions that came 
and went in her day. Yet she was pleasing in her 
dress. It was not strikingly singular. What 
there was of antique about it was graceful. It 
was simple without being quakerish. Her hair 
silvered on her forehead, but she never wore 
any other. No one would have been willing 
she should. It would not have harmonized with 


the simplicity of her style or the sincerity of 
her character. 

A portrait of Mrs. Noyes, painted by Chapin 
(a distant relative), hangs among the family 
pictures at Oneida, and recalls somewhat the 
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vivacity and earnest expression of her middle 
life. Of some of her personal characteristics a 
note written by her nephew, Rev. Samuel H. 
Elliott, thus speaks : 

“So at length your dear mother has passed away. 
The earthly life is but a dream. It is but as of yes- 
terday, when her stately, queen-like form (for I 
looked on her in my early days as a good specimen 
queen) passed before us, and her silvery voice rung 
through our circle joyously and persuasively, when 
we gathered around her and sought for youthful 
amusement. Her step was light, her countenance 
rich in thought, her language pure, her dignity 
graceful, her hospitality unbounded. She was at 
once mother and friend. I shall never see her equal 
as she looms upin my recollections of the wise, 
beautiful and dignified.” 


I would have said that she was never particu- 
larly interested in Social Reform, popularly so 
called; but J. H. N. remembers coming home 
some vacation when he was a schovl-boy, and 
finding his mother full of enthusiasm about Rob- 
ert Owen’s experiment at New Harmony and his 
communistic theory. Her interest was chilled, I 
have no doubt, by the infidel element which per- 
vaded Owenism; and she was repulsed by the 
same element in the French theories. Her in- 
stinetive attractions were orthodox, puritanic, 
Bible-loving. She had a pentecostal purpose in 
her own heart fifty years ago. At that time 
her husband was in a prosperous business and 
accumulating money. She came under a strong 
impression that the property was not their own, 
and for herself she dedicated it to the church. 
That was her form of expressing it. She 
prayed earnestly that it might be used in the 
gospel, and she had an answering persuasion that 
it would be, she knew not how. She was well 
satisfied at last with the arrangement by which 
more than half of the family estate was appro- 
priated to the enterprise of publishing a free pa- 
per, devoted to the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 
She was exceedingly interested in the Crrcuar, 
and made her dearest sacrifices for that. It was 
for that she let her children and grand-children 
leave her. She would often have recalled her 
favorite granddaughter from Wallingford, if she 
had not regarded her usefulness in our office. 
She writes to her, “ Any service you can render 
there, will be as gratifying tomy most affection- 
ate feelings as anything you could do for me.” 
In my last note to her, I made a sportive allu- 
sion to a speech I had heard she made to some 
one who was disposed to console her upon my 
absence, that she was “ mightily resigned to the 
arrangement.” I found in her portfolio, sent to 
me after her death, an unfinished note in answer 
to the one I wrote, in which she says: “ When 
I read your nice letter received to day, I said to 
myself, She may put a queer construction upon 
what I said, but never mind; I know what was 
in my heart; it was my satisfaction that my 
children should be called upon to help preach a 
free gospel. Nothing that could be offered me 
would be an equivalent for such a promotion. I 
do not think I shall be proud. I know I gave 
myself and you to the Lord, and I trust his faith- 
fulness.” Then followed the last lines, I suppose, 
of her pen (of which she was always fond, writ- 
ing more or less, every day): “I waked in the 
night and found I had quite a hard pain in my 
right ear, and now while I write it is calling up- 
on my attention. It is something I have not 
had before. I shall not mind it just yet. Mrs. 
T. says others are affected with colds,” 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM ONEIDA. 





Oneida, June 16, 1866. 

Dear Crrcutar:—I reached our Oneida 
home Thursday afternoon, thankful for the good 
luck that attended my journeying. 

My visit at the “ Abbey” was very pleasant. 
The proverbial good cheer and jollity of the 
monks of old were not wanting there; this, 
combined with a strong undertone of devotion, 
improvement and businesss activity, makes an 
atmosphere at once attractive and home-like. 
Thad not much time or inclination for sight- 
seeing in the city, and with Mr. Burnham’s val- 
uabie assistance, gave my attention chiefly to 

THE BAG INTEREST. 

The bag-trade is suffering from the reaction 
consequent upon overdoing it last year. The 
demand for bags was extraordinary then, and 
manufacturers and importers under that im- 
pulse were carried into excess, and supply 
outran the normal demand. ‘The only remedy 
is to wait and let time adjust the balance. 

COMMUNISM AND ITS EMPLOYEES. 

The Community congratulates itself and recog- 
nizes a good providence in the circumstance that 
it has such a variety of businesses organized and 
being organized, that it can hardly fail to always 
have one or more branches of industry that will 
be active and profitable. And here is seen one 
of the advantages that Community employees 
will have over ordinary workmen; if these 
have sufficient flexibility, and the spirit of ac- 
commodation, instead of being discharged and 
sent adrift in many’cases, and ultimately in all 
perhaps, they may exchange one department for 
another, without any serious detriment or loss. 
In fact this change of departments is now go- 
ing on with some of our bag-workers. The 
trap-business is having a very timely revival, 
and opens its doors to those who leave the bag- 
shop. 

GREAT BAG-MAKERS. 

While in the city I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Mr. Crouch, of the firm 
of Crouch and Fitzgerald, extensive trunk- and 
bag manufacturers and dealers. They stand at 
the head of the city retail trade, in that line of 
goods. They formerly bought a good many 
bags of the O. C.* Mr. Crouch is a polite and 
gentlemanly Englishman, and invited Mr. B. 
and myself to visit their manufactory in the 
upper part of the town. We accepted the invi- 
tation, and were waited upon by Mr. C., who 
seemed to have no jealousy, or fear that we should 
rob him of his*craft. Mr. Crouch said the 
Community ought to get rich, as we were all 
producers, and that a man could easily produce 
twice as much as he consumed. Their speciality 
is trunk-making, in which they have attained 
great, perfection so far, at least, as thoroughness 
and substantiality are concerned, which to the 
traveling public of these latter days are prime 
requisites. 

A WATER-PROOF TRUNK. 

The greatest novelty of the trunk kind that 
we were shown by Mr. C., was a “ patent water- 
proof trunk,” originally invented and patented 
by an ingenious Frenchman. Messrs. Crouch 
and Fitzgerald employed the Frenchman, be- 
came interested in his invention, and being 
convinced of its genuineness and utility, bought 
out the old man, who is now about eighty years 





old, and pensioned him off for life. The 





Frenchman lives in the vicinity of the work- 
shop and visits it almost daily, watching the 
fortunes of his pet, which brought him a life- 
competency ; but the future benefits of which, 
he is content that other hands should reap. The 
trunk has not an extensive sale, but there is a 
steady though limited demand for it, principally 
by those who go down to the sea in ships— 
ocean voyagers. If worse comes to worst, it 
can easily be converted into an excellent life- 
preserver by emptying it of its contents. Mr. 
C. has so much confidence in its water-proof 
qualities that he said he had thought of adver- 
tising it in the following novel way: he would 
give away several of the trunks to different 
sea-captains, on condition that they should throw 
them overboard at sea, with a paper inside giv- 
ing the place and names of their manufacturers. 
The chance that one or more of these would be 
picked up,-and the test of their sea-worthiness 
thus advertised, was sufficient inducement, he 
thought, to make the investment. 
THE CENTRAL PARK. 

I had time for an hour’s stroll in the Central 
Park, and to note some of the changes and im- 
provements of the last three years. Time and 
growth, as well as art, have been busy agents of 
improvement there. Much that was unfinished 
when I was there before, now stands out in 
completeness and wonderful beauty. Happy 
and proud is New York in the possession of 
such a Park, and how could the city have expen- 
ded an equal sum of money with more profit 
to the health, refinement and elevation of the 
masses? ne pastoral feature that I noticed, 
was a large flock of sheep in the very center of 
the Park, with shepherds to watch them. In 
speculating on what the purpose might be of 
introducing sheep, I was at a loss to decide 
whether they were obtained as a cheap kind of 
mowing-machine, or with a view to fertilizing 
the soil, or to give animation to the scene, or 
to combine a variety of results. To me the 
effect was pleasing, whatever the design, and re- 
called the ancient time “when shepherds watch- 
ed their flocks by night.” At the old arse- 
nal the animals, birds, statuary, &c., attracted 
ashare of attention. The camels, with their 
meek, patient look, closed nostrils, humped- 
backs, impressed me with their perfect adapta- 
tion to their native desert-land as beasts of 
burden. 

AN EXCITING SCENE. 

While passing down Broadway we had a sight 
of the blackened, fire-scathed walls of the 
Academy of Music. And this reminds me that 
I had an opportunity the following evening to see 
the movements of the steam fire-engines. A 
false alarm of fire had brought some half 
dozen of them thundering down past Moffatt 
Building with their shouting captains, each 
engine leaving a trail of fire in the street be- 
hind it. Several hook and ladder companies 
followed in the wake of the engines. It made 
quite an exciting scene, though created by a false 
alarm. 

FISHY. 

You know something of the astonishing luck 
the Oneidians have had trout-fishing this spring. 
Parties continue to go and bring home the 
speckled fellows by the hundred. I judge that 
within the last few weeks they have captured 
at least a thousand within a radius of ten miles. 
I upbraided some of the men a little for taking 
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advantage of my absence to orgahize such re- 
peated and exhaustive raids upon the trout, 
hinting to Newhouse that I had a mortyage up- 
on some of them; but he only laughed and said 
“they concluded it was high time to foreclose.” 
But one thing I have been gratified to hear, and 
that is that Bristol and company’ have put 
nine large pickerel in our pond over west by the 
springs. That pond with its lily-pads, frogs and 
lizards, is much better adapted to pickerel than 
trout, I think. The pickerel were caught in 
Black creek near Oneida lake, together with a 
dozen others that they did not keep alive. 


THE WEATHER, ETC. 

“The leafy month of June” never displayed 
more external beauty and attractiveness here 
than now. There is a luxuriant greenness that 
is wanting in the Wallingford landscape, as 
you suggested, but I miss your rocks and hills. 
We have plenty of rain here, but no strawber- 


ties yet, and no immediate prospect of many. 
Ww. H. W. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


ONEIDA, June 18.—Almost the last dividing fence 
on the home part of our domain, has been removed. 
With the exception of a small tract of wood land 
and pasture in one cornér, all the land west of the 
main road and north of the road leading to the Red 
SchSol-house (over a hundred acres), is in one field. 
Communism makes broad fields. 


....@. W. N.’s hemlock hedge is very beautiful 
this season. It is now justin the glory of its new 
growth, and the light green of the young shoots 
amid the dark green of older leaves, forms a charm- 
ing contrast. We wish the Editor of the CrrcuLaR 
could see it. Several Norway spruces have been 
planted at the western end of the hedge for the pur- 
pose of making a more artistic termination in that 
direction. 

....Received a call from an agent of Oliver Ditson 
& Co., music publishers in Boston. He was a so- 
ciable, hearty sort of man and an enthusiast in mu- 
sical matters, singing several pieces with excellent 
voice and quite good expression. He was very en- 
thusiastic over New England and Massachusetts, 
and Boston in particular, and spoke of the Great- 
orex Collection of Music as the best one that has 
ever been published in this country. It is published 
by Ditson, and is used, we believe, by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

....The Vineland Fruit Preserving Company of 
Vineland, New Jersey, sent'an agent to the Commu- 
nity last Saturday, who ordered for them one Pea- 
sheller and one Corn-cutter—the former at $65, the 
latter at $100. We have to pay Mr. Price of Water- 
vliet $25 for each Pea-sheller sold by us, on account 
of his patent interest. | 


...-Mr. Olds arrived home on Saturday from a 
business tour in the west, after an absence of be- 
tween three and four months. 


....We sent one hundred and twenty quarts of 
strawberries to Utica this morning, June 20th, at 38 
cts., per quart fora festival. They were raised by 
our heighbors, Adams, Davis, Hubbard and Smith. 
Our own strawberries are unusually late—two quarts 
were, however, picked by Mr. Thayer day before 
yesterday. 

....Received a call from two Roman Catholic 
priests. They came ostensibly to see the Community 
and to buy strawberries and garden plants. They 
were courteous, and intelligent. One was an Italian, 
unable to speak much English. They bought the two 
pamphlets and made some inquiries as to our organ- 
ization—were surprised that we had no written rules 
or constitution.—A call also from an old trapper who 
eame to see about getting traps for a fall campaign. 
He had lived in Canada and had traveled through 
the region where the Community trappers were last 
fall. He seemed to be quite an enthusiast in the 
trapping line. We took him through the house and 
to the top of thetower. After surveying all, he said, 





“ Well, you have -everything very ni¢e, ‘and I don’t 
see why you cannot take agreat deal of comfort ; but 
after all, Thad rather be in the woods.” 


....Our horticulturists think their experien¢e this 
season ‘will impress upon them one good lesson—viz., 
to cultivate the Wilson strawberry in hills, and not 
let the vines exhaust themselves by making runners. 
They are confident that larger berries, and a greater 
quantity, with less labor, can be obtained by cultiva- 
ting plants in hills than in beds. 


CANNED FRUIT NOT INJURED BY FREEZING. 


Our comrade, Daniel Abbott, is given to close ob- 
servation and useful speculations. Among his fruit 
experiments, he placed on the 23d of December, a 
box of fruits and vegetables where they would te 
exposed to the lowest temperature—the fruit in bot- 
tles, the vegetables in eans—with the purpose of as- 
certaining two things—whether the bottles would 
burst, or the fruit and vegetables be injured in con- 
sequence of the frost. Yesterday said box was 
brought forward and it was found that not a bottle 
had cracked: and those who tested the fruit were 
agreed in saying that it could not have been dam- 
aged in‘the least. The ‘vegetables, corn, tomatoes 
and peas, were heated and seasoned and put to the 
test by several judges, and the general verdict wus 
“Not guilty.” Some thought the corn had been 
slightly improved, and on the other hand, one 
thought the toniatoes had been slightly damaged by 
the frost, but the-general mind was that the vegeta- 
bles, which have been thus frozen, were as good as 
any we have had on the table. 

The result of this experiment ig very satisfactory. 
We have generally been very careful about shipping 
our fruit in coid weather, fearing tliat we should lose 
both fruit and bottles; but hereafter we’shall not be 
afraid to send it at any time excepting the very cold- 
est weather, and even then there miglit not be any 
danger. Our customers too, cannot ask for any bet- 
ter evidence that our fruit is put up in heavy syrup. 

The following extract from a letter of Lampman 
& Robinson, of Cleveland, Ohio, indicates that an- 
other and unwished for experiment had the same 
fortunate result : 

“With reference to the Fruits sent to us last win- 
ter which got miscarried and became frozen, we cah 
only say, when they reached us, we took them out of 
the cases and placed them on our shelves which gave 
them a moderate temperature. Though they were 
badly frozen, they gradually yielded to the tempera- 
ture, and so far as we could judge they suffered no 
material change from having been frozen, except to 
be somewhat softened. We sold them all, and nev- 
er heard a complaint.” 

Mr. Abbott also states, as the result of lis obser- 
vation, that our preserved fruit improves by age in 
the same way that wine does. Fruit which has 
been kept two or three years has a smooth, rich 
taste wanting in fruit recently sealed. 


WALLINGpORD, June 23.—We are now in the midst 
of our strawberry liarvest. The birds will come in 
the Spring without waiting too delicately for spring- 
like weather, and the strawberries will come in June, 
if June isnot June. They began toripen before they 
had had one encouraging day, and have come riglit 
along with three or four days of summer Wéatlier. 
They ‘are a week later, however, than last year, and 
the crop is only one third as large. We picked 8500 
quarts one day last year. We shall not exceed one 
third of that any day this year, although we have 
more ground. But the strawberry crop having 
failed generally, the prices are high, and so long ds 
folks will have this fruit, it'seems to be a safe trop, 
good years or bad. Two crates that we sent to’ Boston 
the 16th, sold for 75 cts. per quart. We have always 
a pleasant excitement at this season. The berriés 
are beautiful to the sight and beautiful to the sense 
of smell, in the field and gathered in the crates ; they 
are bewitching to the touch when you can fill a quatt 
basket in a minute; they are delightful-to the taste, 
and exhilarating to the blood. Our strawberry ban- 
quet every year gives a tone to the system that is ndt 
lost till it comes again. Not the least pleasant pait 
of the excitement are the hospitalities that. always 
come with thisseason. Strawberries are something 
like wine as a social médium. 


SEED ‘CORN. 

Xi. 
wm ig a Writer ‘coming ‘to ‘us ‘for ‘advice ‘we ‘should 

say, Don’t be in a hurry to harvest your 
thoughts and carry them to market. Let them hang 
and ripen in the sunlight of a golden opportunity ; 
then cull only the ripest, like a careful peach-man 
who does not pick his trees clean at any one time. 
If you cannot do this, then let your ideas be until 
they are ripened by adversity, like the wild grapes 
and persimmons ‘which are made sweeter by the 
frosts. Do not be misled by the consumers of war 
news, nor by the women who are eager to stew your 
green currants. If you are guided by such indica- 
tions, you may find yourself in the situation of a 
man who raised an acre of gooseberries in the ex- 
pectation that he should be able to sell the green 
things. 

It is possible that you can bring us a thought 
which props the universe; it may be you can show 
us a passion which makes the world spin. In this 
case you will drive straight at your mark and stick 
in your Words with all the energy and directness of 
a man who is driving nails. If you cannot do that 
kind of work, then by all means see to it that you 
bring us words which are scented with the odors of 
mint‘and fern, or with the smell of apples’ and new 
hay. ‘Your senterices may glide along like the 
brooks which surge and gurgle among the stones, 
and which creep from out the shadows of the hem- 
locks and run across broad patches of sunshine. 
Write in this fashion, and we will excuse tle most of 
you from saying anything about Fenian raids, burn- 
ing barns, or the coach and carpets of Mrs.’ Dives. 

It is illogical to say that we do not care for the 
words which clothe our ideas: word and thought 
are one and inseparable. Our thinking is only a 
kind of process by which we detach small portions 
of our mental substance and stamp them for circula- 
tion. We ourselves may délight to entertain the 
naked truth when she comes to us, but when we 
send her into the street we find that it is necessary 
for her to put on her best clothes. If we can stick 
to the truth in all its beauty, in all its loveliness, and 
in all its fullness, it will make us artistic after awhile. 
If our ‘work ‘is ‘not ‘artistic it is because we are not 
quite true to the fact we have in hand. Your-genius 
is the man who can see a thing somewhat as it is ; he 
does not presume to improve your nose when he 
paints your portrait. 

Be a good servant to your fact, and men shall 
compare your work to wheat ina bin, to gold ina 
box, and to truth in a book. 


XIII. 

When I hear the bragging of men ‘and nations, I 
am ‘ready to assert that if you can only be small 
enough, you will succeed just as well as'if you were 
high and mighty. All our presumptions seem to be 
in favor of the big potatoes: they ought to be in fa- 
vor of the small ones. Is not Tom Thumbs littleness 
just about equal to the magnitude of his great show- 
man? ‘and‘is not his villa better than the houses 
owned ‘by any one of your twenty:giaits? I speak 
inquiringly, for it is not generally understood that 
Tom Thumb was raised up to be our apostle of hu- 
mility. I know not whether the showman borrowed 
the most of his greatness from’Tom Thtimb or from 
the Swedish Nightingale; the pigmy certainly intro- 
dueéd him to the kings. 

You may have discovered that there is a vast num- 
ber of people who are running around in the hopes 
of being able to borrow a little. greatness from one 
thing ormmother. This demand for greatness, excites 
oné to something else besides reflection. I remém- 
ber to have been sad when our new-miade generals 
‘were getting their-glory, for I thought of the long 
‘years in’ which they had béen kept down and had 
passed at a discount because they could not find a 
job to lift them. Your men of action do not have 
every thing to suit them ; they have to wait for their 
places, anid are somewhat. given to crying for some- 
thing to make them great. 

If néed be, let'us find a way to bit:down in the 
corner of a pasture and be our greatest, not waiting 
for a big circumstance to boost us; not looking for 
some evént to give us shoulder straps and push us 





forward to the head of a column. Let us stay where 
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God has put us, and then learn to wait for the greatest 
thought that will come to us. If we are nothing but 
burdocks, then let us think well of the fact, and go 
‘to strengthening the hovuks on our burrs; let us 
spread our leaves: they may serve as draughts for 
the herb-doctors. A very old book says: “ Never 
perplex yourself with anxious thoughts like these: 
I shall lead a wretched, obscure Life without any Name, 
or Notice taken of me. For if you suppose (as this 
complaint evidently does) that Obscurity and Disre- 
spect is an Evil, consider that it is no more in the 
power of any but yourself to bring any Evil upon you 
than it is to bring any Baseness or Dishonesty upon 
you.” 

The supply of greatness appears to be very limited 
indeed. I have been looking for my kingdom; and 
having found it, I perceive that it is nothing but a 
mountain farm peopled by my wife and children. I 
. begin to think that I had better abdicate and go to 
hunting for my king; my greatness appears so little. 
T.B. | 


INSURANCE AGAINST STRIKES. 


The Nation, in view of the losses sustained by 
capitalists and employers, during the strikes of their 
operatives, recommends that the former should 
unite themselves into insurance companies, for mu- 
tual protection against these disturbances in the sup- 
ply of labor: 


The pressure of strikes very seldom falls upon the 
very rich, who can afford to fall back on their re- 
served capital and wait fill the operatives come to 
their common sense again. If it always did, there 
would be no need of combination, for large capital- 
ists can generally take excellent care of themselves, 
The greatest part of the business of the world, re- 
quiring the application of capital to labor, is done 
by master-workmen of very moderate means. The 
eompletion of their contracts, of house or ship-build- 
ing, or printing, or what not, at the time appointed, 
is not only important to their credit but essential to 
their livelihood. It is this class of persons on whom 
the blind tyranny of strike-mongers falls with the 
—— severity. They are at the mercy of these 
aborers, and they often find those mercies cruelties. 
At the most critical moment of the job the men de- 
mand more wages or less work for the same, and 
the employer often has to comply, to his great loss if 
not entire ruin. And the employer is often obliged 
to submit to imperfect or slack work and insolent 
treatment, because the dismissal of one workman 
would endanger the stopping ofall. Now, such an 
association as we suggest would meet all such cases. 

There is one other means of safety which has 
been tried very successfully in England, in several 
cases, and which we wish, most heartily, masters 
here could be induced to resort to—and that is the 
plan of dividing all profits over a certain amount 
amongst the men as a bonus. There is nothing 
which would so completely and effectually squelch 
the eight hour movement, and produce real harmo- 
ny of feeling between yey oo and ee, as 
this. It would here, asit has done in England in the 
few cases in which it has been tried, put an end to 
waste, and do away with the labor of supervision, as 
every workman would have the strongest interest in 
seeing that every other workman Gid his duty. The 
real solution of the capital and labor problem is to be found 
in some form of partnership. 


The sentence we have marked in italics contains 
the right sort of talk. Yes: partnership, unity of in- 
terest and Communism, are the things to make 
peace between the men who work and men who 
own the money and do all the managing. Thank 
you for that lift, Mr. Nation. Thousands of men 
ought to be at work devising ways to make partner- 
ship easy, desirable, and perpetual. 


MORE ABOUT THE SHORT DRESS. 


“The bond of $300, given a few days since by 
Mrs. Dr. Mary E. Walker, for wearing the so-called 
male attire, has,” says the Tribune, “ been canceled 
by Judge Mannsfield, who originally demanded it.” 
This, with other indications, goes to show that the 
prejudice against short dresses for women, lost 
ground in its late conflict with common sense and 
the spirit of progress. 

A contributor to the Hvening Post says : 


Some few years ago a French dancer appeared in 
New York, whose style was then considered so im- 
moral, that very few church-going people would 
appear in her presence. 

Sunday I attended a fashionable church and 
there saw that threee-fourths of the ladies, in enter- 
ing their pews, in consequence of their style of dress, 





made an exposure of their persons that would have 
made the French dancer blush. 

It is not only in going into pews, but in going up 
door-steps, getting in and out of omnibuses, carri- 
ages, and up stairs, &c., that the morals of the pre- 
sent day are being impaired. 

Can ladies expose themselves, in their present 
style of dress, without impairing their delicacy ? 

The former fashion of having dresses drag, while 
it swept the sidewalk, from Washington square to 
Central Park, on the Fifth avenue, and mopped up 
the tobacco juice and other filth, did not strike at 
the root of all propriety. Itis true, neatness might 
be questioned ; but morality was not so much en- 
dangered. 

ow, I ask, why was Mrs. Dr. Walker arrested ? 
Her dress avoided cither of these extremes. The 
Police Commissioners, I trust, will exercise their 
usual character for fairness, by ordering the arrest of 
any lady whose dress is more objectionable than 
that worn by Mrs. Dr. Walker. 


INFORMATION CALLED FOR. 
Willett’s Point, N. Y., June 12, 1866. 

Messteurs :—I am a Scotchman, and have just 
left my native country. lam a sincere admirer of 
Robert Owen and the Co-operative System of which 
he is so justly styled the “father.” I was for some 
years a member of the executive committee of a 
large and flourishing Co-operative Society in Glas- 
gow, N. B. 

It gives me much pleasure to learn of the existence 
of such a society as your Wallingford Community 
is, an institution founded upon and carried out on 
the true co-operative principle. As I always feel 
much interest in such matters, I have taken the lib- 
erty of writing to you to request you to send me a 
copy of the laws regulating the admission and ex- 
pulsion of members, &c., and the rules by which the 
Community is conducted, and some of your Annual 
or Quarterly Reports, or any publications which 
you have that would help me to a good understand- 
ing of the working and success of the Community, 
as I would like very much to become a member of 
the Community, if I can consistently be allowed to 
do so at the conclusion of my present engagement. 

Hoping that you will excuse the liberty I have 
taken, I remain, Messieurs, 

Your obedient servant, 


T. B. 


ANSWER BY A. B. 
Wallingford Community, June 16, 1866. 

Dear Sir :—As a sort of reply to yours of the 12th 
inst., I send you a copy of the CrrcuLar, which con- 
tains some of the information you are seeking. We 
have not made any separate reports for many years. 

Our Community movement has not been an at- 
tempt to embody a theory or to carry out a scheme 
of society after the manner of Owen and Fourier. 
It has been a determination to live together, get rid 
of selfishness in ourselves, make general improve- 
ment and set a good example as fast as we can. Our 
theories and modes of action have been evolved from 
the necessities of our practical life and have under- 
gone growth and change in the past, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so still farther in the future.— 
We look much to inspiration from God for our guid- 
ance, individual and corporate. Governed by our 
ideas of inspiration, we have trusted, and shall un- 
doubtedly continue to trust, a great deal more to 
good men than to what are commonly called good 
laws and sound principles. 

We believe in codperation, consultation at all 
times, subordination and brotherhood. We discour- 
age, yea, battle against, isolation, false independence 
and selfishness in all its more subtle forms. The in- 
dividual exists for the body and the body lives for 
God. Our ideas of codperation are not limited to 
the business of getting a subsistence, as you may 
have already guessed. We codperate for the pur- 
poses of religion and universal education. 

If a man can recognize the authority of the Com- 
munity, as well as its purposes, he will find a way to 
codperate with us, and we cannot prevent him. If 
he does not so recognize the Community, he will 
withdraw from us and we shall not hinder him. 

In the administration of all our business we rely 
much on a free circulation of the truth, and on the 
encouragement of right motives, by means of a criti- 
cism directed towards personal character, habits, 
talents and past life. 





We shall be glad to hear from you again should 
you require further information. 
Yours very truly, 


A. B. 


SUCCESS A DUTY. 
NOTES OF A CRITICISM BY J. H. N. 

» ey most comprehensive criticism applicable to 
X., is, that he is not successful, and is not 
conscientious about being successful. He is full of 
enterprise in business, in writing, and in love; he 
has a great exuberance of thought, sentiment and 
activity, yet he is not successful. It is almost a erime 
for people to undertake things and fail. What a 
disastrous thing it was for those Socialists of 1848 to 
undertake to form Communities and fail. It was a 
terrible thing that they should not understand their 
own ability and look out for their means as well as 
their eads. A man who neglects his means and 
fails, ought not to be tolerated and excused on the 

ground that he has good ends in view. 

X. has the habit of conceiving of things, and 
seeking them in ways that are not successful. He 
has a vicious, presumptuous kind of courage. 
Courage is a fine thing, but it may take the form of 
presumption, and then it is a very bad thing. A 
general needs to be very courageous, but if he is so 
courageous as to fight a battle where he runs great 
risks of being defeated, it is very bad for him and 
for all concerned. 

1 hate to be beaten. I think it is my duty to be 
successful in what I undertake, and for that reason 
it is my duty to be timid. I would much rather be ac- 
cused of cowardice than want of success. When I 
get into an affair far enough to see that the chances 
are against me, I will back out, notwithstanding 
people may say that I am a coward. I will not go on 
in a precumptuous spirit and try to force people to 
favor me, or force God’s providence to help me, when 
I ought to keep out of a scrape. 

It is a universal criticism of X., that he adopts 
a theory and has an end in view without thoroughly 
calevlating his means. He is presumptuous—pushes 
on and fails; and as he now stands he is in nfany 
respects an expensive member of the Community. 
Ido not believe Providence would leave him to make 
such mistakes as he has made in the different busi- 
nesses he has been engaged in, if it had not intend- 
ed to criticise him very sharply indeed. We ought 
to fallin with Providence and criticise him thor- 
oughly for presumption and want of conscientious- 
ness in making sure of success. 

The same thing is at work in his social relations. 
He does uot take the means to insure success in 
love. He has a desire and ambition to be loved, 
and he has a great appreciation of beauty; but he 
fails to win the hearts that he attempts. It is pre- 
sumption for him to undertake it unless he will make 
himself attractive—every way attractive ; not merely 
internally, but externally. He can judge himself 
by the golden rule,“ Do as you would be done 
by.” He would not like to be taken possession of 
by persons who are not attractive to him. The 
rule, “ Whatsoever ye would that men [or women] 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” holds good 
inlove. There is indeed such a thfmg as mercy in 
love—those who are rich should give to the poor 
to a limited extent; but this is exceptional, and aside 
from this exceptional condition of mercy, the gen- 
eral rule is that every*man shall be rewaided accor- 
ding to his real merits and attractions. If we love 
external beauty and do not give external beauty in 
return, we are trying to set aside the principle of 
equal exchanges, and trying to get other people to 
set aside the estimate of beauty that we ourselves 
cultivate and are seeking to gratify. 

So in literature, X. has ideas that tickle him- 
self, but he does not have the true sensitiveness in 
presenting them to others. 1 am satisfied that all 
success in the line of art, is based om a conception 
of other people’s feelings. A real artist is always 
studying other people’s feelings and adapting himself 
to them. X., in order to be successful in litera- 
ture, in love, or in any of his undertakings, will have 
to cultivate a keen perception of other folks’ tastes. 

Again and again I say, he must become thorough- 








ly determined to succeed in whatever he undertakes: 
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and he must be very timid about defeat. He must see 
to it that he does not fight battles where he cannot 
win; he must see to it that he does not comfort him- 
self in defeat with the idea that he had a very good 
end in view. We must convert him, or he will be a 
Jonah to our ship. 


There is a spiritual cause of bad luck and a princi- 
pality concerned in it. There are principalities 
that are lucky and men that are lucky, and there are 
others that are unlucky. We must convert X. 
from the principality that makes him unlucky and 
unsuccessful. We can see it is connected with his 
method of proceeding and his turn of mind. He 
takes defeat too easily. We must not think it is in- 
nocent for us to be defeated. Itisnot so. We must 
beat or be damned. I never would think of anything 
but success. We must succeed. God is our captain, 
and if we cannot believe that success under Him is 
sure, the universe itselfis not safe. Success is every- 
thing; all else is means to that end. Even morality is 
the means and not the end. I am bold to say that mor- 
ality and righteousness are only means of success. It 
is true in an important sense that all the difference 
between God and the devil, is, that God is successful. 
Success is the greatest virtue ; failure the greatest vice. 
The French Revolutionists sent out their generals to 
fight with the distinct understanding that they 
should have their heads cut off if they did not suc- 
ceed : their good intentions must go for nothing. We 
don’t care anything about good intentions nor good 
theories. What we want is success, and we must 
have it. Every man ought to lay that responsibil- 
ity on his soul and carry it into all things like a hero. 
He ought to remember that no excuse will be taken 
for the want of success in the long run. If we 
shoulder that responsibility, the very effect of it will 
be to make us seek the Lord and trust ourselves to him. 
It will make us timid about undertaking anything 
without inspiration, and make us look out that we 
form iucky connections and get into rapport with 
successful principalities. That responsibility will set 
us on seeking every possible means of success—the 
help of God and science and every wisdom that can 
be reached. 

If you have inspiration, and can go on and ar- 
range a defeat as the very means of success, very 
good. Christ did that. His death was apparently a 
defeat, but he understood all the while that it was 
the very means of the splendid success which fol- 
lowed. If X. will only apply this criticism and 
make gocd use of it, God will arrange all his defeats 
in a way to make them work success and salvation 
to him. 

He makes me think of the system of training grape 
vines. The object of the vine is not wood and 
leaves, but fruit. The vine-dresser has his eye on 
getting the most and best fruit. The vine itself has 
its eye on a general sprangle, and working itself out 
into any shape that is most convenient. And if you 
let it take its course, it will run itself out to branches 
and leaves, and its fruit will be small and poor. 
There seems to be a difference of purpose and pro- 
cedure between the vine-dresser and the vine. 
This exuberant tendency to growth in the one, has 
to be curtailed by the other. In order to get the most 
and best fruft, you have to be very unsparing and 
unmerciful in cutting away wood and pinching the 
young branches. It is intended, and, indeed, it is 
very desirable, that a man, unlike a vine, should have 
both functions in himself—the growing function of 
the vine, and the trimming function of the vine- 
dresser. Now X. does not seem to have the 
vine-dresser’s function. He has a very exuberant 
growth of projects and ideas, but they are all un- 
trimmed. If he isto be fruitful, somebody else will 
have to take hold and manage him, and rub off his 
supernumerary buds and pinch a good many sprouts 
and keep him under. I wish he could learn to trim 
himself. God means that we shall become wise 
enough to trim ourselves. 


A Mr. Heaton has patented an invention for 
making paper of the fibrous of the cane which 
ws so abundantly in the Southern states. There 
no mixture of rags, and the process is so inexpen- 
sive that paper can be produced at a very cheap 
rate. The paper appears to be of good quality and 
not liable to break. 





CRITICISM AT WORK. 

The editor of a new Spiritualist magazine, entitled 
The Monthly Clarion, takes the position that Spirit- 
ualists should setile their speakers and give them a sal- 
ary large enough to allow them to take ample time for 
the preparation of their discourses. He is scouted by 


some ; others say, “ Go on, Brother Hull, you are on 


the right track ; tight it out on this line.” There is 
some sense as well as spirit in his arguments. We 
quote a specimen : 

We are in favor of gathering all the aid we 
can from the angel world, but in Heaven’s name 
let us try to do something for ourselves. Cer- 
tainly sensible people had rather hear a sensible 
man speak in a normal condition, using his own 
brain, and giving utterance to grand truths 
which have come to him as the result of hard 
study, than to see a man standing before an 
audience with his eyes shut and mouth open, 
giving utterance to an almost endless string of 
sentences made up, for the most part, of mean- 
ingless words coming from a dis-embodied wag, 
who, if he were talking with his own organs of 
speech, would be considered a semi-idiot. If 
every medium had an organism through which 
Clay, Webster, Douglas, Channing or Parker 
could represent themselves to the world, mat- 
ters would be different, but that cannot be. 
These men cannot force their causality and com- 
parison through inferiédr organisms; therefore, 
we assure all, that those who have brains that 
they cannot use themselves, need not expect 
spirits to do much forthem. * * #* 

It may be necessary for us, at some future 
time, to present some facts upon this subject. 
At present suffice it to say that when some of 
our best trance speakers inform their audiences 
that “Solomon commanded the sun to stand 
still,” that “ David killed Ahab to get his wife,” 
that “ Paul says, ‘The Spiritual body is the same 
shape as the Natural body,’” and that “the 
Constitution of theUnited States says, ‘ Every 
man shall worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, under his own vine and 
fig-tree, ” they impart information which, had 
they carefully prepared their discourses, they 
never would have given. 

Of one thing we are sure; the magnetism is 
purer, and conditions better for the preparation 
of a discourse in a private study than in a 
public audience. No harm can grow out of 
proper study. Angels can work as well for the 
student as for the drone. Let speakers try it, 
and they will say we are correct. 


ONE OF OUR POSTERITY. 

WwW. have heretofore regarded the redoubtable 

Ike Partington, no less than the respectable 
old lady herself, as an entirely mythical personage; 
but having lately discovered a bantling of the same 
genus in our own circle, we have been led to think 
differently, anc to infer, @ priori, the genaineness of 
the historical fke. Our urchin is already as full of 
mischief as was ever his prototype, and as he is only 
two and a half years old, we think that he bids fair 
even to surpass him. His hands are the quickest, 
the busiest, and the boldest that you ever saw, and 
the uses to which he applies them are various and in- 
genious. The other day he was caught in the act of 
skimming the cream from a pan of milk, with the 
spread fingers of one of them. When dbruptly 
shown out of the milk-room, he ran into the kitchen 
and took up a butcher-knife, that was lying upon 
the table, evidently with the intention of carving 
some dried beef, if he couldn’t have cream; but an 
authoritative eye caused him to drop it, and he es- 
caped into the buttery, and was about to lay his 
hands on a huge bread-knife there, when the utter- 
ance of his name, in a slightly exclamatory manner, 
diverted him; but as he faced about door-ward, we 
knew by the swing he gave his right leg, and the 
way he carried his head, that he thought he would 


‘outwit us yet. He sometimes moves so swiftly from 


one mischief to another, that we can’t help thinking 
he is sent, and that we must go further back than his 
feet for the power that propels him. Some months 
ago, however, he had an interesting if not agreeable 
experience with a partly filled inkstand, and the 





moral lesson inculcated at the time, has had the ef- 
fect to increase his circumspection somewhat. 

He has excellent health. He rarely refuses food. 
Ask him at almost any time of the day if he doesn’t 
want something to eat, and it will do your heart 
good to hear his quick and emphatic “ Yes ma’am!” 
He is alive to anything unusual or incongruous. 
Yesterday one of the women, in going out to walk 
with him in the hot sun, took her parasol instead of 
her shaker. He looked at her wonderingly, for 
some time after she had raised it over her head, but 
at length exclaimed, ‘“‘ Mamma Noyes, it don’t rain!” 

He was heard crying fire lustily, at the head of 
the stairs this morning. He has a stentorian voice. 
We cannot guess why nature has given him such 
power in this respect, unless she is building him for 
an orator, or a general, or at least an auctioneer. 
Perhaps she means to make a singer of him. When 
vocalizing, however, we have noticed that he varies 
a little from the correct sound. His re is quite as 
likely to be fa, as any other note of the scale. Still, 
as time and training will probably correct this de- 
fect, and as the compass of his voice enables him to 
pass with ease from the lowest notes to the highest 
and loudest, this may be his forte after all. 

Unlike Ike Partington, who took to his dog, our 
scion has a wonderful fondness for his book. No 
miser ever hugged his money with a greater affec- 
tion. He carries it about with him under his arm. 
He takes it to bed with him nights, and in the fre- 
quent and great emergencies of his daily life, when 
suffering is most immineht, and also after the im- 
pending crisis has passed, he appeals earnestly to 
his book for solace and refreshment. As he cannot 
yet read, we are at a loss to account for this extra- 
ordinary liking, unless nature has an additional am- 
bition for him, and is indicating a career in author- 
ship. Again, notwithstanding he finds it a little 
difficult to mind, the first time he is spoken to, he is 
avery affectionate boy. He loves his father and 
mother, and uncles and aunts, and others in our Com- 
munity family, with a devoted and increasing affec- 


tion, which shows that he has a large heart. Under _ 


Community discipline and encouragement, we ex- 
pect that he will grow into a noble character. Even 
now, he affirms the ownership and paternity of his 
heavenly Father, and when asked whose boy he is, 
his reply is prompt and decided, “I am God’s boy.” 
U. 


FRUIT-PRESERVING. 
0. C., June 16, 1866. 

rJ HE fruit season is almost here. Strawberries, 

though unusually late, are now coming for- 
ward; and cherries, raspberries, currants, plums, 
peaches, &c., are certain to follow in quick succes- 
sion. By the preserving art we are. enabled to keep 
these fruits in all their pristine flavor through the 
winter months, thus adding greatly to our table 
cheer. Can any of the readers of the CrrcuLar tell 
to whom, as the agents of a kind Providence, the 
world is most indebted for discovering and bringing 
this beautiful and useful art to its present state of 
perfection? The“ American Cyclopeedia” states that 
“M. Appert received in 1810 from the French Gov- 
ernment 12,000 francs for introducing his process of 
parboiling provisions, and then confining them in 
air-tight jars; and that his method was perfected by 
Donkin & Co. and Gamble of London, and as thus 
improved is in common use.” Was this the origin 
of the application of the hermetically-sealing princi- 
ple to the preservation of provisions? and whose 
names should be most honored for the present im- 
proved application of the principle? “ Honor to 
whom honor is due.” The O. C. is at least con- 
scious of its indebtedness to those who have pre- 
ceded it in the preserving business, and we do 
not know of any better method of expressing our 
gratitude than by revealing to others what we have 
ourselves learned of the art during several years of 
successful experiment. Here is the plan pursued by 


the Community last season with the best results : 
The fruit is first suitably prepared by hulling, as- 
sorting, or paring and cutting, as the case demands: 
and is then placed in clean glass bottles or tin cans, 
as the case may be. 
Next prepare a syrup of melted refined or white 
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sugar, and pour into the bottles, by the following 
rule: allow six ounces of sugar to one quart of fruit; 
or melt ten pounds of sugar in one gallon of water, 
and give one-half pint of the syrup thus produced to 
one quart-bottle of fruit. This rule is adapted to the 
strawberry, cherry, peach, and other similar fruits, 
More acid fruits, like the currant, require a greater 
proportion of sugar. Fruit put up air-tight will of 
course keep just as well without sugar as with it, 
but it is thought much better to heat the fruit in 
syrup, than to heat it in water and apply sugar as it 
is used for the table. 

The filled bottles are then placed in a steam- 
box—best when made throughout of wood—the bot- 
tles rest on a false bottom of narrow slats, covering 
the steam-pipe—cold water is then let into the box 
until the bottles are covered within three inches of the 
top; the fruit is then gradually heated to the boiling 
point by letting steam into the water, through a pipe 
leading from the engine-room in another portion of the 
building. It requires from fifty-five to sixty minutes to 
properly heat or cook most kinds of fruit. They are 
commonly allowed to boil five minutes, but in some 
instances are taken out of the steam-box before they 
reach the boiling point. 

Corks are made sufficiently flexible by steaming 
them twenty minutes in the steam-box. They 
should be large enough to fill the neck of the bottle 
tightly, and require some force to crowd them in. 


For sealing wax, a compound of the following 
proportions is made: 1 lb. of rosin, 14 oz. tallow, 
8 oz. beeswax ; but common boat-pitch may be used, 
and is cheaper. 

The fruit being sufficiently heated, the corks 
steamed, the boat-pitch ready, the bottles are taken 
successively from the steam-box to a table and 
quickly corked. The corks may be forced in by a 
blow from a maliet, or better by a small lever-ar- 
rangement, or best by such a machine as that used 
here, and in other fruit establishments, which, 
worked by hand and foot, performs this operation 
easily and rapidly. The portion of cork remaining 
above the bottle is pared off with a sharp knife, and 
left in convex form. It is found that the fruit re- 
tains its color better when heated in a tight bottie 
than when heated in an open one, and latterly our 
preservers have corked the bottles before putting 
them into the steam-box—the cork being held in by 
a clasp while the steaming process goes on. 

Some fruit-preservers, at this stage, pack their 
fruit away, laying their bottles down on the side and 
trusting to the cork, thus kept moist, to exclude the 
air, and sealing the bottles when they fill orders for 
the market, and when they are less hurried; but the 
Community have always sealed their fruit immedi- 
ately after it is corked, which may be done with a 
brush, or by dipping the mouth of the bottle in the 
melted wax. It is well, after the latter operation, to 
immediately transfer the bottle to a basin of cold 
water, dipping to the same depth, to cool the 
wax. If the dipping is carricd below the bulb or 
rim, at the mouth of the bottle, there is danger of 
cracking the glass. If any blisters form, rub them 
away with the finger, using a little tallow or oil to 
prevent sticking. It was formerly thought necessary 
to repeat the dipping operation in wax and in water; 
but it is now only done when the first dipping leaves 
the cork imperfectly covered. 

The operation is now completed, and the fruit 
ready to be packed away in a cool, dry, dark cellar, 
unless, to improve the appearance, it is thought ex- 
pedient to add a cap of tin foil—this can, however, 
‘be done at any time, as also the labeling. In a few 
days after packing away, inspect the bottles to see if 
any show signs of fermentation, which may be de- 
tected by a foamy appearance of the fruit. If this is 
observed in any bottle, it denotes either a crack in 
the glass or that the sealing was imperfect. The 
bottle should be opened and examined, the contents 
scalded, and the process of sealing repeated as be- 
fore. In some cases during the season a little vege- 
table mold may be seen to gather on the surface of 
the fruit in the bottles, but this is of no account as 
it can be readily separated on opening the bottles, 
leaving the mass of fruit perfectly good. 

There is a variety of methods practiced in pre- 
serving tomatoes. Our people scald and peel them, 





and then place them in a steam-boiler, where they 
are boiled from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
The bottles are filled directly from the boiler—havy- 
ing been previously heated in the steam-box, so as 
to avoid the danger of bursting—and are then ready 
for sealing. 

Tomatoes, squashes, beans, and other vegetables, 
are put up without syrup of any kind. Apples are 
put up in fresh apple-juice, and are thought to be 
much better than when put up in water. 

The process of preserving fruit in tin cans is near- 
ly similar to that of preserving in bottles—excepting 
that the cans are sealed or soldered before putting 
into the steaming-box. But in this instance, as also 
when fruit is heated in corked bottles, the steam has 
to be drawn by making a small vent immediately 
after taking them from the steaming-box, which 
vent must be closed as speedily as may be, after the 
steam or gas has blown off. 

There is in the market a great variety of fruit bot- 
tles, most of which avoid the necessity of corking 
and sealing, but they are generally too expensive 
for the use of those who put up truit in large quan- 
tities for sale. .The Community use a kind of bottle 
modeled here, and manufactured in Philadelphia. 

Sweet corn is one of the best articles thus pre- 
served. Some put the corn in cans immediately 
after it is taken from the cob, seal it up, then boil it 
five hours, then punch a hole in the top of the cans 
to let out the steam, then re-seal and pack away. 
Others first boil the corn, after it is cut from the cob, 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then seal it in cans and 
boil it five hours. 

Green peas may be preserved in substantially the 
same manner as sweet corn; but we are inclined to 
think there is much to be yet learned in respect to 
preserving these articles. Certain it is that some of 
the best preservers do occasionally lose considerable 
quantities of their canned corn and peas, and are not 
always able to explain why. 

Thus we have detailed as well as we can, for the 
benefit of those’who may chance to read it, the 
method pursued by the O. C. in the preservation of 
fruit. With such modifications as will readily occur 
to persons, the same method may be followed suc- 
cessfully by those who have only limited conveni- 
ences for preserving. But asa proportion of those 
who may read this article may have no fruit to pre- 
serve, and others may prefer to avoid trouble and 
labor by purchasing fruit already put up, it seems 
proper that this communication should be concluded 
with a few of the testimonials recently received by 
the O. C., indicating where good preserved fruit 
may be obtained. w. 





FRUIT TESTIMONIALS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31, 1866. 

OnEIpA ComMuNITY:—We take pleasure in giv- 
ing our opinion as to the quality of your fruits, which 
each one of our firm has used in his family for the 
past two years. 

We consider them by far the finest we have ever 
used, and for the quality of fruit, much cheaper 
than wecan put them up ourselves. Of the hundreds 
of cans of fruit and vegetables of your brand which 
we have examined and used, we have never yet found 
the contents of any one, when opened, otherwise 
than in perfect order and evidently as fresh as when 
first preserved. What first attracted our attention 
to your fruits was their fine flavor, which we think 
is nearer the fruit just from the tree than any in the 
market. 

Respectfully yours, R. W. Boorn & Co. 





St. Paul, June 2, 1866. 
OnEIDA ComMmuNIty:—We take pleasure in as- 
suring you that all who have used the fruits we 
ordered of you concur in our opinion, that they are 
the best fruits ever offered in our market. 
Very Respectfully, J. & C. M. Dary. 





Buffalo, May 30, 1866. 
ONEIDA Community :—We have used your fruits 
in our families, (each member of the firm,) and have 
always found them of good quality—the best we 
have ever used. Yours truly, Prarr & Co. 





Davenport, Iowa, June, 6, 1866. 
OnErDA Community :—Your canned fruits, sweet 
corn, pie-apples, huckleberries, and every thing else 
we ever had of you, have proved first-rate. We 
consider them better than those we ever had of any 
othercompany. Yours truly, Parks & Hosmer. 


St. Paul, June 6, 1866. 
ONEIDA CoMMUNITY:—We have used your fruits 
and other goods, in our trade and families, for a 
number of years, and do most cheerfully recommend 
them to the public. 
A. K. Wriper & Co., Successors to 
J. C. & H. C. Bursank & Co. 





Milwaukie, Wis., June 2, 1866. 
OneEIDA Community :—There is no canned or bot- 
fled fruit brought to this market which gives the sat- 
isfaction yours does, and we anticipate an increased 
demand for it the coming season. 
Yours &c., Rick BrRoTnERs. 





Cleveland, Ohio, June 14, 1866. 
OnErIDA Community; We have dealt in canned 
and bottled fruits several years, have purchased from 
many houses, seeking the best fruits to be had, and 
cheerfully say we have never been able to get any 
which gave such universal satisfaction to our pat- 
rons as yours; and henceforth we shall buy only from 
you, conditioned that you can supply us, and will 

keep up the standard of your goods. 
Yours truly, LAMPpMAN & RoBINson. 





New York, June 6, 1866. 

ONEIDA CoMMUNITY :—We have used in our fami- 
lies for three years past your preserved fruits and 
vegetables, and we expect toorder them regularly 
hereafter, so long as you continue to put them up 
with the same unexceptionable neatness and care, 
you may rely on our custom. Wishing you the suc- 
cess that always follows the manufacture of first 
class articles, we are, 

Yours truly, Geo. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 

Editors and Publishers of the “ Horticulturulist.” 

New York, June 5, 1866. 
AGENT OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 

DEAR Str:—Are you going to put up a good sup- 
ply of fruitsthis year? We have tried your fruit 
thoroughly, and like them as well as any we ever 
had. We think the corn and peas better than any 
we have ever sold. When you get ready for market 
let us know the quantity of each kind, and price, and 
oblige, Yours truly, Hopprock, GLENN & Co. 





Des Moines, Iowa, June 2, 1866. 
ONEIDA CoMMUNILY;—We had occasion last fall 
to order of you a great variety of canned fruits and 
vegetables and jellies for our family use, and after 
thoroughly testing them during the winter and 
spring take pleasure in testifying to their superiority 
over any other brand of canned fruits we have ever 
used. Being preserved in heavy syrup, they need 
no sugar (quite an item in these days,) and they 
excel all others in retaining the fresh flavor of the 

fruit. Yours truly, Sanrorp & SHERMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. G., Ill.—* Bless the Lord, [ve got a sight of 
the CrrcuLaR at last. I have been in sympathy 
with your Community for years, but had no idea that 
my thoughts and aspirations were so much like yours 
as I find them. I must have the Crrcv.ar from 
this on. I send the dollar, and my earnest prayers 
for the success of your noble efforts. I am called a 
free lover, and I thinkI understand that just as you 
have explained it on the 72d page of the CrrcuLar. 
I have a project for founding a Community or town 
here or farther west, and wish you would send a good 
fellow to help me. My plan, as far as matured, dif- 
fers from yours in beginning with joint stock instead 
of common. I think we must let women alone, or 
at least admit none during the first two years; then 
admit them with equal rights and privileges with 
men. We shall need but few rules beside this one, 
viz.: Mind your own business. Will you discuss the 
theory and practice of joint stock vs. common stock ? 
It rather seems to me now that it is natural and 
therefore right for us to call our earnings mine and 
thine. To abolish all property seems cruel, like the 
Shaker practice of crucifying the desires, Yet, I can 
see the propriety of not owning each other. That is 
plain. \ condor the owning of a wife or husband 
according to the civil law a worse slavery than negro 
slavery. Yours for improvement and progress 
in every department of life.” 


If you could see the great pile of manuscripts we 
have, and which comprises the history of some 
seventy joint-stock Communities that started at one 
time or another and failed sooner or later after start- 
ing, we think you would not be over anxious to en- 
ter on the discussion you propose. If, however, you 
feel able to present us any thing new in favor of the 
joint-stock principle, we will give it an honest con- 
sideration, and use our best judgment about putting 
it into the columns of the CrrcuLar. You think it 
is cruel not to be allowed to own your own house 
and merchandise; well there are a great many peo- 





ple who also think it is cruel to not be allowed to 
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own a husband or a wife. If you undertake to 
keep selfishness in your Community, and try to 
make it contented with land and cattle, it may 
give you trouble by beginning to lay claim to hus- 
bands and wives—for men and women are really 
the most desirable kinds of property. We see the 
humor of your proposal to exclude the women 
while you are getting ready for operations. If 
you should not admit them at all, perhaps your 
joint-stock scheme might keep on its fect and not 
be the seventy-first failure. 


Dr. L. B., Philip, N. S.—Your paper has been 
sent to Salsbury, New Brunswick. 


Tue plan for adjusting European difficulties by a 
Congress of the representatives of the great Powers 
in Paris, is abandoned. Austria refuses to submit 
her claims to Venetia, to the decision of the Con- 
gress. War is considered inevitable. 





Tue Editor of the CrrcuLar was seen on Monday 
afternoon, (the 18th), with knapsack and umbrella, 
straying off toward Prospect, for a foot-journey of 
some seventy miles. 


WE are indebted to the politeness of Mr. Hiram 
Cook, one of the Representatives of Wallingford, 
in our State Legislature, for a copy of the “ Annual 
Report of the Board of Education of the State of 
Connecticut.” 





MRS. GRAMMAR’S BALL. 
Mrs. Grammar she gave a fine ball 
To nine different parts of our speech ! 
To the big and the small, 
To the short and the tall, 
There were pies, plums, and puddings for cach. 


And first little Articles came, 

In hurry to make themselves known— 
Fat A, An, and The; 
But none of the three 

Could stand for a minute alone. 


The Adjectives came to announce 

That their dear friends, the Nouns were at hand 
Rough, Rougher, and Roughest, 
Tough, Tougher and Toughest, 

Fat, Merry, Good-natured, and Grand. 


The Nouns were indeed on their way— 

Tens of thousands, and more, I should think, 
For each name that we utter— 
Shop, Shoulder, or Shutter— 

Isa noun; Lady, Lyon, and Link. 


The Pronouns were following fast 
- To push the Nouns out of their places— 
I, Thou, You, and Me, 
We, They, He, and She, 
With their merry, good-humored old faces. 


Some cried out, “ Make way for the Verbs!” 
A great crowd is coming in view— 
To bite and to smite, 
And to light and to fight, 
To be, and to have, and to do. 
The Adverbs attend on the Verbs, 
Behind them as footmen they run; 
As thus, to fight dadly, 
Then run away gladly, 
Shows how fighting and running were done. 
Prepositions*tame—In, By, and Near, 
With conjunctions a poor little band, 
As, “ either you or me, 
But neither them nor he”— 
They held their great friends by the hand. 
Then with a Hip, hip, hurrah ! 
Rushed in Interjections uproarious,— 
“Oh, dear! Well-a-day !” 
When they saw the display, 
“ Ha! ha!” they all shouted out, “Glorious !” 








To a lady who once complained of the inso- 
lence of some English coal heavers, their em- 
ployer replied by an humble apology on his own 

adding, “ But madam, to tell the truth 
we have failed in all our efforts to get gentlemen 
to undertake the business.” 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY new subscriber to the CrrcULAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save, 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers*amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over, 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Business Announcements. 


COTTACES NEAR NIACARA FALLS. 

The Oneida Community offer for sale at the low price of $400, 
a wood Cottage and one-fourth acre of land, on the road leading 
to Lundy’s Lane, near the village of Drummondville, Canada 
West, about three-fourths of a mile from the Clifton House, and 
one mile from Niagara Falls. The Cottageis one story in height, 
twenty-eight feet front, twenty-nine feet deep, and contains five 
rooms anda pantry. For further particulars address, Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





ALSO, 

At Drummondville, Canada West, a two-acre lot, with House, 
Barn, wood-shed, well and cistern. The House is of wood, has 
a good cellar, and contains, besides kitchen and parlor, five bed- 
rooms of good size. Half of the lot is occupied with grafted 
Fruit Trees, The property is pleasantly situated in Lundy’s 
Lane, near the top of Drummond Hill, about one mile from the 
Clifton House, and nearly the same distance from Niagara Falls. 
Price, $1000. For further information address Oneida Commu- 
nity, Oneida, N. Y. 7 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders. therefor 
will receive prompt attention. : 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning ofa large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not ouly of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a man can place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited toexamine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
335 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 

Oneida, N. Y., June 20, 1866. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 
The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 


son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Communily, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





QO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to. buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of. transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cents each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group ; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, 


“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Bereax. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church ; 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tae Oxerpa Community; A Familiar ition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


Tae TraPrer’s GuivE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 


The above works are for sale at this office. 














